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self the substance of power, really to rule England. The
first step was to bring the lawlessness to an end ; and the
central principle of his reign may be said to have been

the

property. He did not legislate upon a large scale; new
law came in a morejncjdentali ajidjmcon^ious way. To
his minSTTie^^                                        as "

-
nient^ofjbhe old.    Indeed, new law was not a conception
of the times. But he found the old judicial machinery
unfit for the kind of enforcement that he proposed, and
it was not sufficient to renew that of his grandfather's
time. Henry II. 's great work was the devising of methods
to meet practical judicial needs, and for this he displayed
a genius that has perhaps never been surpassed. So
permanent and fundamental did his new schemes for
enforcing the law prove that they profoundly affected the
body of the law itself, and what is most characteristic in
the English common law and procedure either originated
or was in some way foreshadowed in his reign.
Henry II. 's work has been summarised thus: 4*The
whole of English law is centralised and unified by the
institution of a permanent court of professional judges,
by the frequent mission of itinerant judges throughout
the land, by the introduction of the * inquest ' or * recog-
nition ' and original writs as normal parts of the
machinery of justice.'*1 The discussion of this work
may be introduced by briefly describing, in chronological
order (as far as that is known), Henry's chief judicial in-
novations. In the Constitutions of Clarendon,2 1164,
we find a method of determining whether a certain piece
of land, about which there was some litigation pending
between an ecclesiastic and a layman, was a lay holding
or in frankalmoin, 3 whether it was lay fee or alms.
If the latter, the case was to be tried in the church
court; if the former, in the king's court. Hence the
1 P. and M. i., p. 138.
2 A. and S., document 13, and W, and N-, PP- 37o~375-
3 See above, p. 101, note i.